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As    Mendelssohn's    Immortal    Oratorio    of    Elijah    is    to   be    given,    during    the 
Season   of  1883-84,    by 

THE    PHILHARMONIC    SOCIETY,    TORONTO, 

AND 

THE    CHORAL    SOCIETY,    HAMILTON, 

Messrs.  Mason  &  RisCH,  Toronto,  have  thought  that  the  graphic  description  of 
the  Work,  by  the  Rev.  II.  R.  llavveis,  M.A.,  will  possess  a  special  interest  for 
lovers  of  music,  and  be  productive  of  increased  zeal  in  Canada,  in  the  study  of 
the  Choral  Works  of  the  Great   Masters. 


DESCRIPTIVE  STUDY  OF 

THE    ORATORIO    OF    ELIJAH 


PART  FIRST. 

Next  to  the  Messiah,  the  Elijah  is  the  most  popular  Oratorio  in  England, 
introduction  ^  ls  snorter  and  more  dramatic  than  Handel's  masterpiece,*  less 
theological  than  Spohr's  Last  Judgment,  and  infinitely  lsss  didactic 
and  monotonous  than  the  wondrous  Passion  Music  of  Sebastien  Bach.  Thus, 
while  the  subject-matter  of  the  Elijah  is  full  of  the  most  stirring  incidents,  its 
artistic  form  is  sufficiently  brief  to  rivet  the  attention  of  even  an  uncultivated 
audience  from  the  first  Recitative  down  to  the  last  chorus.  No  man  ever  wrote 
more  in  the  presence  of  his  public  and  less  in  the  seclusion  of  his  study  than 
Mendelssohn,  and  in  no  other  work  has  he  so  finely  calculated  the  capacities 
of  the  ordinary  music-loving  mind,  and  so  richly  poured  forth  treasures  which 
the  most  experienced  musicim  will  find,  if  not  inexhaustible,  yet  always  perfect. 

The  strange  and  majestic  figure  of  the  "  Prodigiosus  Thesbites,"  as  he  is 
„  .  ,   called  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  is  ushered  in  by  four  solemn  but  not 

Entrance   of  '  .  J       .  .         .  . 

the  Prophet  violent  trumpet-blasts — a  mode  of  appeal  to  the  imagination  of  the 
Elijah.  audience  which  afterward  frequently,  but  not  invariably,  accompan- 

ies the  appearance  of  Elijah. 

The  northern  kingdom  of  Israel  under  Ahab,  in  the  luxury  of  its  magnificent 
cities  of  Jezreel  and  Samaria,  had  forgotten  the  God  who  had  led  the  wander- 
ing tribes  like  sheep  through  the  deserts  of  Sinai.  Jezebel,  the  Sidonian  queen 
had  not  only  persecuted  the  prophets  of  the  true  God,  but  had  superseded  the 
Jewish  worship  of  holiness  and  purity  with  the  seductive  idolatry  of  power  and 
passion.  On  every  high  hill  flamed  the  pagan  sacrifices,  and  wild,  licentious 
orgies  had  penetrated  even  into  the  sanctuary  of  Israel,  and  taken  the  place  of 
Jehovah's  pure  and  elevating  ritual.  The  harvest  of  sin  seemed  ripe,  the  time 
was  near  at  hand,  the  hearts  of  the  seven  thousand  who  had  not  bowed  the 
knee  to  Baal  cried  aloud  from  the  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth,  and  the  God 
of  righteousness  at  last  arose  to  confound  the  rebellious  nation  with  famine 
and  drought.  Alone,  the  man  of  the  desert,  clothed  in  a  rough  sheepskin,  and 
wearing  a  leathern  girdle  about  his  loins,  with  the  suddenness  of  an  apparition 
confronted  the  idolatrous  Ahab,  and  pronounced  the  curse  of  drought  upon 
the  streams  and  valleys  of  the  land. 

The  opening  prelude  indicates  the  gradual  awakening  of  the  nation  to  the 
„     .  ,    sense  of  a  new  calamity.     Less  and  less  water,  the  wells  fast  drying 
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death.  up,  the  routine  of  life  gradually  affected,  the  cattle  fainting  on  the 

highways,  the  people  vainly  seeking  for  relief,  the  impatient  and  irritable  chaf- 
ing of  the  sufferers  at  the  consequences  of  a  curse  as  yet  but  half  realized  ; 
such  is  the  purport  of  the  first  subject.  The  second  begins  with  a  crescendo  of 
semiquavers,  indicating  very  powerfully  the  approach  of  a  more  intense  anguish. 
Still  the  first  phrase  of  impatience  is  woven  into  this  new  subject  as  an  under- 
current, and  the  movement  is  then  carried  on  with  increasing  vehemence  until 
impatience  rising  to  fury,  fury  sinks  at  last  into  the  wild  impotence  of  despair, 
which  culminates  in  the  desperate  cry  of  "Help,  Lord  !"  wrung  from  the  whole 
body  of  the  apostate  people. 

After  the  first  three  passionate  shouts  the  solid  business  of  the  first  chorus 
begins,  with  a  chromatic  phrase  of  mournful  and  tender  beauty  taken  up  gently 
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and  distinctly  by  each  part — "  The  harvest  is  over,  the  summer  days  are  gone, 
no  power  cometh  to  help  !"  The  sorrow  goes  on  rocking  itself  into  a  calm  and 
almost  pensive  mood,  when  suddenly  a  change  of  emotion  occurs  with  the 
words,  ''Will  then  the  Lord  be  no  more  God  in  Zion  ?"  It  is  one  of  those 
abrupt  and  magical  inspirations  which  Mendelssohn  often  employs  to  bind  to- 
gether the  different  sections  of  his  choruses  ;  anon  the  old  plaintive  phrase  is 
woven  in  with  a  newly  developed  meaning  ;  the  heavy  grief  is  rapidly  yielding 
to  a  stern  and  bitter  feeling  in  the  contemplation  of  certain  special  incidents 
of  the  drought,  such  as  "  the  suckling's  tongue  cleaving  to  the  roof  of  his 
mouth,"  and  "  the  children  crying  for  bread." 

Another  chorus  full  of  heavy  affliction  follows,  but  its  tone  is  more  chasten- 
ed, and  it  is  not  until  all  irritation  has  died  away,  and  the  hearts  of  the  people 
have  been  brought  low  by  the  divine  judgments,  that  Obadiah,  the  king's  ser- 
vant, in  the  character  of  a  minor  prophet,  comes  forth  to  speak  of  a  God  who 
is  slow  to  anger  and  of  great  kindness,  and  repenteth  him  of  the  evil.  .With 
the  immortal  tenor  song,  "  If  with  all  your  hearts  ye  truly  seek  me,"  the  hearer 
now  enjoys  a  short  respite  from  the  dreary  and  helpless  anguish  of  the  afflicted 
people.  But  the  rest  is  of  short  duration,  for  no  sooner  have  the  last  echoes 
of  the  tenor  solo  died  away  than  the  chorus  breaks  out  again  into  wild  lamen- 
tations, mingled  this  time  with  a  consciousness  of  sin  as  well  as  of  suffering, 
and  with  that  sense  of  sin  comes  terror.  This  last  emotion  is  almost  immedi- 
ately suspended  by  a  chorale  of  calm  and  severe  beauty  worthy  of  Sebastien 
Bach,  as  a  vision  of  God's  holiness  dawns  upon  the  sensual  and  idolatrous 
heart.  The  mourners  seem  to  forget  their  sorrow  for  a  while  and  become  rapt 
in  the  contemplation,  not  so  much  of  a  jealous  God  who  visits  the  sins  of  the 
fathers  upon  the  children,-  as  ot  one  'whose  mercies  fall  upon  thousands."  In 
this  wider  and  more  consolatory  view  of  the  divine  nature  we  are  again  lifted 
above  the  harrowing  scene  of  a  great  national  calamity,  and  soon  afterward  we 
tind  ourselves  transported  with  Elijah  to  a  solitary  place  by  the  brook  Cherith, 
to  await  in  the  hollow  of  the  torrent's  bed  the  further  unfolding  of  the  divine 
purpose. 

It  is  here,  beyond  the  cries  of  a  distracted  nation — beyond  the  reach  of  Ahab 
The  Desert  anc*  tne  wratn  °*  Jezebel,  that  Elijah  listens  in  a  dream  to  a  double 
chorus  of  angels.  These  choral  quartets  are  managed  with  six  tre- 
bles and  two  basses,  and  anything  more  truly  ethereal  than  the  effect  produced 
can  hardly  be  conceived.  "  He  shall  give  his  angels  charge  over  thee."  The 
waves  of  high,  clear  melody  break  upon  the  stillness  of  the  desert,  and  float 
joyously  through  the  air.  The  veil  of  heaven  itself  seems  rent,  and  in  the 
clear  blue  sky  the  faces  and  forms  of  the  angels  are  ranged  in  calm  and  beau- 
tiful ranks,  as  in  the  pictures  of  Fra  Angelico,  smitten  with  eternal  brightness 
and  filled  with  divine  harmony,  as  when  "the  morning  stars  sang  together, 
and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy." 

No  wonder  the  prophet  who  had  listened  to  such  music,  and  received  the 
promise  of  divine  protection  "  in  all  his  ways,"  returned  with  more  than  mortal 
strength  to  minister  among  men.  Armed  with  angelic  might,  nothing  was 
now  impossible  to  him.  The  passionate  appeal  of  the  widow  woman  of  Sarepta 
is  answered  by  the  calm  words  "  Give  me  thy  son,"  and  as  the  blood  begins  to 
course  again  through  the  veins  ot  the  dead  child,  and  the  breath  in  faint  rushes 
comes  and  goes,  the  infinite  love  of  God  seems  to  break  upon  the  poor 
woman's  soul  for  the  first  time,  and  the  chorus,  "  Blessed  are  the  men  who 
fear  him,"  at  once  suggests  the  meaning  of  Elijah's  miracle,  and  confirms  in 
the  mother's  heart  a  new  emotion  of  adoration  and  trust. 


Once  more  the  trumpets  peal  forth  as  Elijah  reappears,  after  three  years,  in 
the  presence  of  the  king,  and  announces  the  close  of  the  drought. 
pnMount  A  short  choral  burst  interrupts  his  recitative — it  is  the  clamouring 
carmei.  o(  tjie  fick|e  people,  now  rebellious,  now  penitent,  then  again  ready 
to  rend  in  pieces  the  prophet  of  the  Lord  as  they  shout  aloud  the  words  of  the 
angry  king  :  "  Thou  art  he  that  troubleth  Israel."  But  the  solemn  conclusion 
of  all  doubt  is  at  hand,  and  both  the  multitude  and  the  priests  of  Baal  become 
strangely  docile  beneath  the  attractive  power  of  a  great  impending  catastrophe. 
Every  word  of  Elijah  is  now  caught  up  as  readily  by  the  chorus  as  were  but 
lately  the  words  of  Ahab.  The  crowds  sweep  on  at  the  bidding  of  the  prophet, 
who,  from  this  time  forth  throughout  the  scene  on  Carmei,  never  for  one 
moment  loses  his  ascendency  over  them.  They  catch  from  his  lips  the  inspira- 
tion of  their  brief  chorus — "And  then  we  shall  see  whose  God  is  the  Lord," 
as  he  gathers  them  together,  and  summons  the  foui  hundred  and  fifty  prophets 
of  Baal  to  meet  him  on  the  mountain  promontory. 

At  the  command  of  Elijah  the  first  heathen  chorus  breaks  forth.  It  is  of  a 
severe  and  formal  character,  very  simple  in  construction,  consisting  of  a  hard 
short  melody,  repeated  again  and  again,  with  a  kind  of  dogged  abruptness. 
Indeed,  the  second  phrase  is  sufficiently  bare  and  ancient  in  form  to  remind 
one  forcibly  of  the  Macbeth  music,  commonly,  though  falsely,  attributed  to 
Matthew  Locke.  . 

The  second  Baal  chorus  begins  with  great  earnestness.  It  is  full  of  misgiv- 
ings and  at  last  loses  every  vestige  of  ritualistic  stiffness  in  the  cries  of  "  Baal, 
hear  us  !"  followed  by  death  like  pauses,  in  which  the  whole  assembly  waits 
for  the  reply  of  Baal.  "  Call  him  louder  !"  shouts  the  prophet  of  Jehovah,  as 
he  stands  apart  and  views  with  derision  the  scene  of  idolatrous  fanaticism. 

The  trumpets  peel  forth  derisively,  as  though  to  herald  in  the  answer  of 
Baal,  and  his  prophets  spend  themselves  in  frantic  efforts  to  awaken  their 
sleeping  god.  but  in  vain.  Then,  maddened  by  the  exulting  sarcasm  of  Elijah, 
they  pour  forth  their  last  wild  chorus,  leaping  upon  the  altar  and  cutting  them- 
selves with  knives,  fainting  at  times  from  sheer  exhaustion  and  loss  of  blood  ; 
then  starting  up  with  shrieks  of  frenzy  and  despair,  they  fall  back  upon  the 
ground,  and  their  plaint  relapses  into  a  protracted  monotone  of  pain,  succeed- 
ed by  an  awful  stillness. 

Wounded  and  bleeding  around  their  unconsumed  sacrifice  crouch  the  false 
prophets.  The  shadows  begin  to  darken  in  the  mountain  hollows,  and  the 
sun  dips  slowly  in  the  western  sea. 

In  the  deepening  twilight  the  voice  of  Elijah  is  heard,  and  the  strong,  calm 
prayer  of  the  true  prophet  ascends  to  God.  The  meditative  quarter,  "  Cai>t 
thy  burden  upon  the  Lord,"  follows.  It  is  exactly  what  is  needed  to  prepare 
the  mind  for  the  violence  and  tumult  of  the  next  terrible  scene. 

Once  more  Elijah  speaks,  but  no  longer  in  prayer.  He  has  transcended  all 
ordinary  forms  ot  communion,  and  his  :mind  seems  rapt  in  the  contemplation 
of  a  spirit-world  out  of  all  proportion  to  ours  ;  J\e  is  conversing  with  none 
other  than  the  flaming  ministers  of  heaven  ;  and  at  the  words,  "  let  them  now 
descend,"  the  fire  falls  from  the  skies  with  the  hurtling  crash  of  thunder,  and 
the  immense  chorus  of  the  people,  thrilled  with  mingled  ecstasy  and  terror, 
closes  in  round  the  blazing  altarof  victorious  Jehovah. 

The  pent-up  excitement  of  a  long  day  finds  a  splendid  and  appropriate  utter- 
ance in  the  passionate  adoration  of  the  crowd,  and  they  fall  upon  their  faces 
w  th  one  mighty  and  prolonged  cry  of  "  God  the  Lord  is  our  God:  we  will 
have  none  other  God  but  him."  In  another  moment  the  religious  emotion 
has  passed  into  a  murderous  frenzy,  and  the  prophets  of  Baal  are  hewn  down 
like  corn  beneath  a  pelting  hail-storm.    The  carnage  is  over  and  the  vengeance 


done  ere  night  descends  upon  the  tumultuous  throng  and  the  smoking  altar  of 
the  true  God. 

With  a  really  splendid  temerity  characteristic  of  him,  Mendelssohn  dares 
Tv    c,  after  this  climax  to  return  :to  the  subject  with  a  bass  solo,  descrip- 
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Mmmt  cannei  tive  of  Elijah  s  prophetic  majesty  upon  that  memorable  day,  anq  a 
t6Goii/'lkbbe  Quiet  alto  song,  full  of  solemn  pathos,  pronouncing  woe  upon  all 
those  who  forsake  God.  It  is  here  that,  were  knot  for  the  exqui- 
site beauty  of  what  we  may  ca!l  this  didactic  episode,  the- action  of  the  first 
part  might  be  in  danger  of  dragging  a  little.  But  the  composer  is  still  master 
of  the  situation.  He  knew  that  the  mind  would  be  exhausted  by  the  prolong- 
ed vigH  and  the  sustained  excitement  of  the  scene  upon  Mount  Carmel,  and 
the  needful  repose  is  provided.  . 

,  The  way  in  which  a  second  great  climax  is  rendered  effective  so  soon  after 
the  first  is  worthy  of  some  attention.:. 

After  the  two  didactic  pieces  alluded  to  above,  which  are  intended  to  recre- 
ate the  emotions,  the  action  becomes  exceedingly  rapid.  Two  short  recitatives, 
then  the  brief  cry  for  rain,  followed  by  the  thrilling  dialogue  between  the  pro- 
phet who  prays  on  Carmel  and  the  youth  who  watches  the  sky  for  the  first 
filmy  shadow  of  a  rain-cloud.  "  There  is  nothing  !"  and  the -music  is  suspend- 
ed on  a  long  note  of  intense  anticipation.  "  Hearest  thou  no  sound  ?"  and  a 
growing; agitation  in  the  accompaniment  makes  us  feel  the  distant  stirring  of 
the  wind.  Then  the  little  cloud  appears  like  ajman's  hand,  and  in  a  moment, 
as  the  prophet  rises  abruptly  from  his  knees,  with  the  rapidity  of  an  eastern 
tempest,  the  deluge  of  rain  is  upon  us,  drenching  the  parched*  valleys  of  Car- 
mel, and  dashing  into  the  empty  pools.  We  are  but  one  step  from  the  grand 
conclusion  of  the  first  part  ;  but  that  conclusion  is  not  to  be  in  the  storm,  as 
we  should  have  expected.  No  temptation  can  hurry  Mendelssohn  from  his 
artistic  purp  >se  ;  not  a  point  is  to.be  lost,  not  a  touch  of  perfection  omitted. 
A  brief  shout  of  mad  delight  rises  from  the  people  ;  in  the  pauses  of  the  tem- 
pest, the  dominant  voice  of  the  mighty  Tishbite  is  once  more  heard,  uttering 
the  phrase,  "  Thanks  be  to  God  !"  which  is  in  another  moment  reiterated  by 
the  whole  multitude  ;  and  the  last  and  greatest  chorus  of  the  first  part  then 
commences,  and  thunders  on  with  uninterrupted  splendour  to  its  magnificent 
close. 

SECOND    PART. 

The  second  part  of  the  Elijah  ys  in  some  respects  finer  than  the  first.  It 
The  Elijah  \  contains  at  least  as  many  immortal  fragments,  while  the  great  danger 
and  the  of  monotony  is  avoided  bv  a  variety  of  new  and  startling  incidents, 

'  woven  into  an  elaborate  whole,  which,  if  it  does  not  exceed  the  first 
part  in  beauty  of  arrangement,  has  evidently  made  greater  demands  upon  the 
composer,  and  astonishes  the  listener  by  its  sustained  power  and  completeness. 

The  Messiah  is  composed  in  three  parts  ;  but  we  may  fairly  say  that  although 
Mendelssohn  found  it  possible  to  produce  a  second  part  in  many  respects 
more  powerful  than  the  first,  the  unique  splendor  of  that  second  part  rendered 
the  very  notion  of  a  third  simply  out  of  the  question. 

Resuming  the  subject,  we  find  that  the  action  is  not  immediately  recom- 
Exuitation  fenced.  It  would  indeed  be  hard  if  we  could  not  put  up  with  some 
and  "Be  not  moral  comment  upon  the  events  which  have  just  occurred,  especi- 
ally when  the  moral  is  conveyed  by  one  of  the  most  thrilling  soprano 
songs  ever  written.  The  clear  freshness  of  the  key  of  five  sharps  breaks  upon 
us  with  an  impetuous  rush  of  words,  "  I,  I  am  he  that  comforteth  ;  be  not 
afraid;  I  am  thy  God."  The  highest  pitch  of  exultation  is  reached  when  the 
voice  sweeps  up  from  C  to  the  high  A,  to  descend  through  a  splendid  sequ- 
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ence  and  rest  upon  the  lower  A  in  the  words,  "  I  the  Lord  will  strengthen 
thee."  In  the  chorus  of  the  song,  all  the  most  brilliant  soprano  effects  which 
are  calculated  to  express  the  confidence  of  a  burning  impetuosity  seem  to  have 
been  well-nigh  exhausted.  The  same  phrase  from  C  to  A  has  apparently 
brought  things  to  a  climax  toward  the  end  ;  but  in  the  next  line  a  completely 
new  and  still  more  startling  effect  is  attained  by  sweeping  from  B  to  A  natural 
(instead  of  the  normal  sharp  A  of  the  Key),  and  descending  through  a  long  G 
to  the  close  of  the  song  in  B. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  the  exulting  sentiment  started  by  the  soprano, 
for  we  are  now  close  upon  what  has  been  not  unjustly  considered  the  greatest 
of  Mendelssohn's  choruses.  After  a  silence  of  about  half  a  bar,  the  mighty 
"  Be  not  afraid,"  with  the  whole  power  of  the  chorus,  orchestra,  and  organ, 
bursts  with  a  crash  upon  the  audience,  already  filled  with  the  emotion  of  tri- 
umph in  its  more  simple  song-form.  Now  it  is  not  one  shrill  angel  only,  but, 
as  it  were,  all  the  battalions  of  heaven,  with  joyful  shouting  and  glad  thunder 
marching  onward,  and  chiming  as  they  go  the  glorious  deliverance  which  God 
has  prepared  for  his  people. 

The  languishing  of  thousands  is  then  described  in  a  minor  phrase  of  contrast 
taken  up  by  each  part  in  succession,  while  the  accompaniment  expresses  the 
fainting  of  those  who  rise,  and  fall,  and  gasp  for  breath ;  and  the  old  scene  of 
the  wild  land  smitten  with  drought  and  inexorable  suffering  of  thirst-stricken 
people  comes  back  to  us  like  a  dim  memory  in  the  midst  of  this  glorious  at- 
mosphere of  redemptive  joy,  when,  with  a  suddenness  and  imperious  decision 
that  nothing  can  check,  the  dream  is  arrested,  and  vanishes  forever  before  the 
recurrence  of  the  first  colossal  subject,  which  now  proceeds  for  some  time  with 
a  steady  swing  and  a  kind  of  white  heat  at  once  resistless  and  sublime.  The 
rapid  march  of  the  chorus  now  so  fastens  the  listener  that  he  almost  pants  for 
an  enlarged  scene,  or  rather  longs  to  take  in  the  sound  with  more  senses  than 
one.  There  are  no  pages  more  utterly  satisfactory,  even  to  the  ordinary 
hearer,  than  the  closing  pages  of  "  Be  not  afraid."  The  satisfaction  is  shared 
by  the  orchestra :  every  instrument  has  to  play  what  it  can  play  so  well ;  the 
first  violin  parts,  especially,  make  the  heart  of  the  violinist  leap  to  look  at 
them.  Who  does  not  remember  the  richness  of  the  accompaniments  in  that 
striking  passage  toward  the  close,  where  the  musical  phrase  rises  on  a  series  of 
melodic  steps,  supported  by  the  richest  harmonic  suspensions,  from  B,  B  to 
A,  from  D,  D  to  C,  from  C,  C  to  B,  until  the  long  D  is  reached  in  the  word 
11  afraid,"  and  the  violins  in  serried  ranks,  with  all  the  power  of  the  most  grind- 
ing stretto,  scale  to  upper  E  once,  with  a  shrill  scream  that  pierces  high  through 
the  orchestral  tempest,  and  then  drawn  down  to  the  long-expected  D  which 
ends  the  phrase  ?  This  consummate  passage  is  repeated  in  extenso,  without 
pause  or  interlude,  and  brings  us  to  the  last  two  shouts  of  "  Be  not  afraid."  ac- 
companied by  the  significant  silences  which  usher  in  the  close  of  the  chorus  ; 
and  then,  in  the  simplest  and  broadest  form,  come  the  eight  bars  of  thunder- 
ing choral,  "  Thy  help  is  near,  be  not  afraid,  saith  the  Lord."  The  chorus  is 
well  weighted.  Those  bars  rendering  their  three  massive  clauses  are  felt  to  be 
sufficient  balance  without  any  extra  page  of  musical  peroration.  Any  thing 
more  simple  can  hardly  be  imagined,  but  nothing  more  complicated  would 
produce  so  complete  and  majestic  an  effect.  Mendelssohn  is  not  less  great 
because  he  knows  when  to  be  simple. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  people  for  the  worship  of  the  true  God  and  his  pro- 
jezebei.   Pnet  Proves  short-lived  enough,  and  a  new  figure  is  now  brought  be- 
fore us  in  connection  with  the  popular  disaffection.     A  few  words  of 
scathing  rebuke  addressed  to  Ahab,  in  some  of  these  matchless  recitatives 


which  knit  together  so  many  portions  of  the  oratorio  as  with  links  of  pure 
gold,  a  lofty  proclamation  of  the  outraged  sovereignty  of  God,  and  a  sharp 
condemnation  of  Baal  worship,  are  sufficient  to  bring  out  the  Sidonian  queen 
with  powerful  dramatic  effect.  The  type  at  once  of  heathen  pride,  beauty, 
and  insolence,  this  great  pagan  figure,  in  the  midst  of  her  haughty  and  indom- 
itable will,  towers  high  above  the  wretched  vacillation  of  King  Ahab  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  miserable  irresolution  of  the  populace  on  the  other.  In 
all  Israel  she  was  the  only  worthy  rival  of  Elijah,  for  she  alone  seems  to  have 
thoroughly  known  her  own  mind.  Not  for  one  moment  did  she  confuse  the 
points  at  issue.  It  was  human  passion  and  human  power  pitted  against  the 
righteousness  of  Jehovah  ;  it  was  the  licentious  orgies  of  Ashtoreth  and  the 
splendid  rites  of  the  Sidonian  Baal  against  the  worship  of  holiness,  and  the 
severe  purity  of  the  Jewish  ritual.  But  in  the  moment  of  her  supreme  rage 
Jezebel  did  not  forget  her  cunning,  and  she  sums  up  her  case  before  the  people 
in  the  most  effective  possible  manner,  when  in  her  remarkable  recitative  she 
exclaims,  "  Doth  Ahad  govern  the  kingdom  of  Israel  while  Elijah's  power  is 
greater  than  the  king's  ?"  For  popular  purposes  it  was  not  so  much  Jehovah 
against  Baal  as  Elijah  against  Ahab  ;  and  the  populace  now  side  with  the 
queen  as  readily  as  they  had  before  sided  with  Ahab  and  Elijah.  Shouts  of 
"  He  shall  perish  !"  rend  the  air,  and  in  the  pauses  the  voice  of  Jezebel  is 
heard  lashing  the  multitude  into  savagery  with  her  scorpion  tongue.  The 
popular  wrath  settles  at  length  into  a  powerful  but  somewhat  unattractive 
chorus  of  '1  Woe  to  him  1"  rounded  off  with  a  brief  orchestral  close,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  last  fortt  is  toned  down  into  pianissimo,  and  the  much- 
needed  rest  comes  in  the  shape  of  a  beautiful  and  tender  recitative  and  melody, 
in  which  Obediah  bids  the  prophet  hide  himself  in  the  wilderness,  assuring 
him,  in  a  phrase  of  singular  purity  and  elevation,  that  the  Lord  shall  go  with 
him,  "and  will  never  fail  him  nor  forsake  him."  And  yet  Elijah  is  destined 
shortly  afterward  to  feel  himself  most  forsaken. 

Sheltered  only  by  the  scanty  boughs  of  a  solitary  bush  in  the  wilderness, 
eh  ah  for-  al°ne  amid  the  inhospitable  rocks  of  Southern  Palestine,  we  can 
saken  and  scarcely  picture  to  ourselves  a  figure  more  utterly  forlorn.  Faint 
comforted.  and  wearv>  his  steadfast  spirit  for  once  sinks  within  him.  A  great 
reaction,  physical  as  well  as  mental,  now  sets  in.  Flesh  and  blood  can  stand 
only  a  certain  amount  of  pressure,  and  Elijah's  power  of  endurance  has  been 
fairly  overwrought.  The  long  watch  upon  the  mountain,  the  intense  emotion 
of  that  silent  prayer  for  rain  in  which  the  prophet  seemed  to  bear  in  his  heart 
to  G  )d  the  sins  and  the  sorrows  of  a  whole  nation — the  stupendous  answer  to 
his  petition,  followed  by  the  almost  immediate  apostasy  of  those  to  whom  it 
was  granted — the  wrath  of  Jezebel,  and  the  rapid  flight  for  life — all  this  seems 
to  have  broken  down  for  a  moment  even  the  noble  courage  and  endurance  of 
Elijah.  The  first  and  the  last  feeble  plaint  now  escapes  him  :  "  It  is  enough, 
O  Lord,  now  take  away  my  life."  We  are  filled  with  reverent  sympathy  at  the 
sight  of  the  prophet's  utter  dejection.  Never,  surely,  was  there  any  thing  con- 
ceived in  the  language  of  sound  more  pathetic  than  the  melody  to  which  these 
words  are  set.  We  follow  every  graduated  expression  of  the  almost  monoto- 
nous emotion  until  we  perceive  how  largely  due  to  mere  physical  causes  is  this 
apparent  spiritual  lapse.  Elijah  prays  for  the  sleep  of  death,  but  the  recrea- 
tive sleep  of  the  body  is  all  that  he  really  needs ;  and  presently,  in  spite  of 
himself,  overcome  with  intense  weariness  and  exhaustion,  while  his  lips  have 
hardly  ceased  to  falter  out  the  words,  "  It  is  enough  !"  he  falls  asleep  under  the 
juniper  tree.  It  is  a  sight  for  angels  to  look  upon,  and  with  the  silence  of  the 
wilderness  and  the  sore  need  of  the  prophet,  the  celestial  ministry  recommences. 


Not  less  exquisite,  though  more  brief,  and,  if  possible,  more  perfect  than  the 
angelic  chorus  in  the  first  part  ("  He  shall  give  his  angels"),  is  the  soprano 
trio,  "Lift  thine  eyes  unto  the  hills,"  Happy  prophet  !  To  pass  from  the  arid 
wilderness  to  such  a  dream  of  heaven,  and  to  exchange  suddenly  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death  for  the  bright  morning  hills,  "  Whence  cOmeth  thy  help.": 
No  other  vocal  trio  with  which  we  are  acquainted  equals  this  one  in  perfection 
of  form  and  in  the  silver-toned  ripple  of  its  unbroken   harmony. 

It  was  doubtless  hard  to  follow  such  an  inspiration  *  and  with  supreme  skill, 
ere  the  prophet  awakes,  we  are  gently  let  down  to  earth  by  a  chorus  only  a 
little  less  heavenly  than  the  m.itchless  trio  itself.  "  He,  watching  over  Israel," 
moves  along  with  a  certain  quiet  waving  of  sweet  rhythm  and  sound  which  in- 
dicates marvelously  the  steady  and  tireless  vigil  of  the  heavt-nly  Father  over 
his  frail  children  during  the  hours  of  their  helplessness.  Very  softly  at  last 
comes  the  voice,  mingling  with,  but  as  yet  hardly  dissipating  the  prophet's 
slumber,  "  Arise,  Elijah  !"  and  very  touching  is  the  answer,  rt  I  have  spent  my 
strength  for  naught ;  O  that  I  might  now  die  !"  ' 

The  heavenly  music  was  reserved  for  his  dreams  ^  but,  true  to  nature,  with 
his  first  waking  moments  the  melody  reproduces  the  feeling  ot  profound  dejec- 
tion in  which  he  fell  asleep,  praying  that  his  life  migHt  be  taken  away.  List- 
less, without  hope  or  fear,  the  disheartened  prophet,,  in  passive  obedience  to 
the  divine  commands,  starts  upon  his  long  lonel}^  journfey  of  forty  days  unto 
Horeb,  the  mount  of  God  ;  and  some  of  the  thoughts  which  in  that  pilgrimage 
may  have  sustained  and  cheered  him  are  embodied  in  the  contralto  song,  "O 
rest  in  the  Lord/'  and  the  quiet  chorus,  "  He  that  shall  endure  unto  the  end." 

The  hearer  is  frequently  so  entranced  by  the  full  richness  of  the  melody  that 
he  may  have  failed  to  notice  the  art:conceiling  art  of  one  of  the  loveliest  01  ail 
sacred  songs.  The  delicateand  minute  changes  in  a  perfectly  unlabored  and 
simple  accompaniment — the  fragments  of  counter-melody  which,  without  being 
obtrusive,  prevent  the  least  monotony — the  gentle  continuity,  so  expressive  of 
sustained  and  chastened  devotion,  which  requires  less  than  on$  wbole<  bar  of 
rest  from  the  time  the  voice  begins  to  the  time  it  le.ayesoffs— the  perfectly  origi- 
nal and  characteristic  coda  where,  in  the  last  two  utterances  of  the  phrase,  '■  O 
rest  in  the  Lord,"  the- voice  ascends  unexpectedly  to  G  instead  of.  decending 
to  C,  and  where  the  accompaniment  contains  a  thriving  surprise  in  the  slurred 
G  to  C  in  octaves  above  the  line ;  and  finally  the  long  "wait"  drawn  out 
through  a  semibreve  of  time,  with  an  aspiration  of  unbounded  confidence,  pre- 
sently to  be  resolved  into  a  deep  and  happy  repose  of  patience — all  this,  and 
much  more,  will  come  back  to  the  memory  of  those  who  have  once  studied 
this  matchless  song. 

•  We  pass  over  the  grave  and  somewhat  severe  chorus,  "  He  that  shall  endure 
Earth  uake  to  tne  en°V'  simply  remarking  that  at  this  point  the  interest  of  the 
on  Mount  oratorio  seems  to  be  intentionally  diminished,  so  that  we  are  tempt- 
Horeb.  ^  lQ  ^j^  t]ie  acti0n  is  again  beginning  to  drag,  at  the  very  moment 

we  are  about  to  be  restored  to  the  society  of  the  leading  character,  and  to  as- 
sist at  one  of  the  most  stupendous  effects  of  dramatic  music  that  has  eyer  yet 
been  realized. 

A  soft  prolonged  chord  forms  a  prelude  to  the  re  appearance  of  Elijah  among 
the  rocky  and  cavernous  clefts  of  Mount  Horeb.  The  night  is  falling  around 
him — his  mood  has  changed,  his  deep  depression  has  vanished.  He  is  now 
filled  with  a  passionate  desire,  not  to  die,  but  to  feel  the  presence  of  his  God 
and  be  assured  of  his  protection.  In  such  an  inspiring  and  expectant  state  of 
mind  he  hears  the  voice  of  a  strong  angel — no  murmur  as  of  the  night  wind, 
but  distinct,  loud,  and  decisive  :  "  Arise  now  !" — then  a  trembling   in  the  ac- 


companiment,  and  a  kind  of  agitation  immediately  suppressed  into  a  whisper 
full  of  awe,  with  the  words,  "  Thy  face  must  be  veiled,"  prepares  us  for  the 
dread  announcement  in  a  single  bar  of  unaccompanied  recitative — "  For  He 
draweth  nigh  !"  With  a  burst  like  that  of  a  sudden  earthquake,  the  chorus, 
"  Behold  God  the  Lord  passed  by,"  comes  upon  us ;  but  the  jorte  is  almost 
instantly  suppressed,  like  fire  that  tries  to  escape.  As  when  we  watch  the  al- 
most silent  working  of  some  monstrous  engine  whose  force  is  nevertheless  suffi- 
cient to  crush  the  strongest  fabric  to  atoms,  we  feel  the  presence  of  a  power 
in  all  that  immense  repression — something  latent  in  the  noiseless  motion  of 
the  wheel  which  makes  the  inexorable  swiftness  of  its  revolutions  all  the  more 
imposing,  so  the  same  kind  of  emotional  effect  is  produced  by  Mendelssohn's 
use  oipfts  in  such  words  as  "A  mighty"  wind  rent  the  mountains  !"  Great 
and  glorious  gusts  of  sound  burst  forth  almost  directly  afterward,  and  the  cre- 
scendo increases  with  the  throes  of  the  earthquake  until  shock  after  shock  sub- 
sides with  a  diminuendo,  leaving  us  each  time  breathless  with  the  anticipation 
of  what  is  about  to  follow. 

What  follows  is  so  unexpected  in  the  elevation  of  its  harmonic  temperature, 
that  we  have  known  persons  in  a  state  of  rapt  excitement,  upon  hearing  this 
chorus  for  the  first  time,  break  out  into  a  cold  sweat  at  the  words,  smitten  like 
tongues  of  fire  from  the  rocks,  "  But  the  Lord  was  not  in  the  tempest  !" 

The  mere  excitement  of  watching  the  recurrence  of  this  thrilling  major  phrase 
makes  each  stormy  interval  full  of  new  interest.  Every  time  it  recurs  on  a 
different  note—"  But  the  Lord  was  not  in  the  earthquake" — "But  the  Lord 
was  npt  in, the  fire" — which  last  major,  before  it  brings  the  series  to  a  close, 
is  carriep!  on  with  a  reiteration  so  urgent  and  absorbing  as  to  impress  the  mind 
with  the  thought  of  a  soul  siezed  with  a  divine  frenzy  to  see  God,  and  in  al- 
most a  terror  of  anguish  at  finding  the  wind,  and  the  earthquake,  and  the  fire 
pass  without  any  definite  discovery  of  the  Divine  Presence.  So  near  the  abso- 
lute beatific  vision,  and  yet  no  vision  !  The  earthquake,  and  the  tempest,  and 
the  blaze  of  the  lightning,  and  yet  no  voice,  for  "  The  Lord  was  not  in  the 
fire  !"  As  the  last  wild  and  nearly  distracted  cry  dies  away  there  comes  very 
softly  one  of  those  magic  changes  in  which,  the  whole  of  the  emotional  atmos- 
phere shifts — the  cry  of  the  spirit  is  going  to  be  answered  with  a  gentleness 
and  a  power  above  all  that  it  could  ask  or  think.  The  key  changes  from  one 
to  four  sharps,  and  the  words,  "  After  the  fire  there  came  a  still,  small  voice," 
then  follow,  with  a  peace  and  majes  y  of  the  most  ineffible  sweetness,  "  And 
in  that  still,  small  voiced  onward  came  the  Lord/'  The  melody  rl<»ws  on  in  the 
clear  and  silver  key  of  E  major :  it  passes  like  the  sweeping  by  of  a  soft  and 
balmy  wind,  never  rising,  never  failing,  but  gentle,  and  strong,  and  pulseless, 
coming  we  know  not  whence,  and  passing  with  the  '*■  tides  of  music's  golden 
sea  "  into  eternity;  And -as-the  last  delicate  strains  of  the  accompaniment  die 
away,  we  are  left  still:  looking <up  to  heaven  with  senses  enraptured  a.nd  purified 
like  those  who  have  stood^beside  the  gates  of  pearl  and  seen  the  King  "  in 
his  beauty." 

The  recitative  and  chorus  following,  "  Abov:  him  stood  the  Seraphim,"  and 
,"  Holy,  holy,"  develop  the  memory  of  this  blessed  vision,  while  the  outburst 
of  earthly  praise  at  the  close  prepares  us  for  the  more  commonplace  scenery 
of  this  lower  world,  where  we  are  allowed  to  rest  a  while  before  the  final  scene 
of  the  sacred  drama. 

Once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  Elijah  sets  out  upon  his  solitary  way,  but 

...  hista     now  he  is  sustained  by  an  unfaltering  trust.     No  more  suffering,  no 

Ken  up  into     more  persecution,  no  more  fairitness  or  weariness ;  he  is  filled  through 

Heaven.        an(j  -nroUgn  witn  a  sense  of  the  divine  presence,  and  bears  the  light 
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of  God's  splendor  upon  his  countenance.  The  quiet  arioso  andante,  u  For  the 
mountains  shall  depart/'  is  thrown  in  skillfully,  to  recreate  the  mind  after  the 
extreme  tension  to  which  it  has  so  lately  been  held,  and  to  prepare  it  for  a 
second  climax  of  equal  greatness  and  solemnity.  Nothing  can  be  finer  than 
what  we  may  call  the  transfiguration  of  Elijah  before  his  departure.  When 
we  come  upon  him  for  the  last  time  he  is  more  imposing  than  ever — more  ter- 
rible than  when  he  first  met  Ahab  in  the  way,  more  majestic  than  when  he 
stood  upon  Carmel  alone  before  the  altar  of  the  true  God. 

We  are  permitted  to  see  him  thus  only  for  a  few  moments  in  the  chorus, 
"  Then  did  Elijah  the  prophet  break  forth  like  a  fire."  Not  in  vain  had  he 
been  upon  the  Holy  Mount  and  seen  the  Lord  pass  by  ;  not  in  vain  had  the 
earthquake  rent  the  rocks  at  his  feet,  and  the  sky  been  changed  into  a  sheet 
of  living  flame  ;  the  tempest  and  the  flame  seem  in  a  manner  to  have  passed 
into  his  being  ;  and  the  whole  man  was  growing  almost  elemental  as  he  was 
about  to  enter  into  the  presence  of  his  God.  Those  who  met  with  him  were 
stricken  with  awe  at  his  appearance,  and  marked  how  4*  his  words  appeared 
like  burning  torches;"  then  remembered  they  how  he  had  "heard  the  judgments 
of  the  future  and  seen  the  vengeance  of  God  in  Horeb."  The  action  at  this 
point  becomes  almost  intolerably  rapid ;  indeed,  it  is  wonderful  how  the  mind 
has  been  enabled  to  bear  another  climax  in  so  short  a  time.  But  it  was  doubt- 
less impossible  to  put  off  the  last  scene  any  longer.  We  feel  that  the  beloved 
but  terrible  prophet  is  already  breathing  the  atmosphere  of  another  world,  and 
has  well-nigh  done  with  this  earth. 

Abruptly,  in  a  moment,  the  phrase,  "  And  when  the  Lord  would  take  him 
away  to  heaven,"  is  heard  ;  first  from  a  solitary  bass  voice,  then  from  a  rush- 
ing and  impetuous  chorus,  as  of  a  multitude  who  see  the  heavens  opened  be- 
fore them,  and  answer  with  a  frantic  shout  of  mingled  terror  and  adoration. 
A  brief  pause,  and  the  chariot  and  horses  of  fire  are  there,  and  black  clouds 
hurled  about  by  a  whirlwind,  and  flashes  of  intolerable  radiance  and  mighty 
thunderings — and  Elijah  has  passed. 

"  He  went  up  by  a  whirlwind  into  heaven." 

All  through  this  rending  of  sky,  and  cloud,  and  terror  of  blinding  flame,  the 
tension  of  the  mind,  produced  by  the  accompaniment  of  incessant  triplets  in 
semiqu  ivers,  supported  by  a  magnificent  pedal  bass  of  chords  and  octaves,  is 
so  great  that  we  lose  all  account  of  the  time  taken  by  the  whirlwind.  It  is, 
however,  very  co  siderable,  as  a  glance  at  the  score  will  show  us,  and  accord- 
ingly produces  an  adequate  and  massive  impression,  suitable  to  the  august  and 
miraculous  nature  of  the  event,  the  last  long  "  Whirl — wind  "  on  a  minim  is 
but  one  more  instance  of  Mendelssohn's  inexhaustible  command  of  effects  at 
the  moment  when  he  seems  to  have  strained  our  powers  of  endurance  to  the 
utmost,  and  exhausted  every  combination  of  sound. 

Few  composers  would  have  attempted  to  produce,  at  no  great  distance  from 
each  other,  in  one  and  the  same  part,  two  such  crises  as  the  scene 
perec  le  ^  HoreD  an(j  the  fiery  ascension  ;  but  surely  none  but  the  very 
finest  genius  would  have  resisted  the  temptation  of  closing  the  oratorio  with 
this  last  scene.  But  Mendelssohn  has  had  the  courage  to  despise  mere  sensa- 
tion for  the  sake  of  perfection,  and  has  thus  here,  as  elsewhere,  asserted  his 
claim  to  join  hands  with  Handel,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven.  Steadily  through 
the  glare  of  light  which  at  once  transports  and  dazzles  us  does  this  great  ora- 
torio "  orb  into  the  perfect  star  we  saw  not  when  we  moved  therein."  The 
bad  art  of  leaving  off  with  a  shock  finds  no  favor  with  so  complete  an  artist  as 
Mendelssohn,  and  his  greatness  is  never  more  felt  than  in  the  incomparable 
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richness  of  the  music  from  the  time  when  all  scenic  effect  is  over,  and  all  dra- 
matic action  has  ceased. 

At  the  close  of  some  refulgent  summer  day,  when  the  sun  has  set,  darkness 
does  not  immediately  take  possession  of  the  earth;  the  sky  still  pulses  with  pale 
light,  and  long  crimson  streaks  incarnadine  the  west.  Then,  as  we  watch,  the 
colors  change  and  flicker,  thin  spikes  of  almost  impalpable  radiance  shoot  up- 
ward through  the  after-glow,  and  with  celestial  alchemy  turn  many  a  grey  cloud 
into  gold.  The  rising  mists  are  caught  and  melted  capriciously  into  violet  and 
ruby  flame  ;  and  as  the  eye,  still  dazzled  with  the  sun,  traverses  the  deserted 
heavens,  the  prospect  is  no  doubt  more  peaceful  than  when  the  fiery  globe  was 
there — more  peaceful,  for  the  cold  twilight  grows  apace,  and  the  eye  is  gradu- 
ally cooled  as  it  gazes  upon  the  fading  fires,  until  at  last  the  subtle  essences 
of  the  night  have  toned  all  down  into  a  calm  monotint  of  grey  and  passionate 
repose.  The  conclusion  of  the  Elijah  is  like  the  splendor  and  the  peace  of 
such  a  sunset.  The  day-star  is  indeed  gone,  but  all  things  are  still  impregnat- 
ed with  his  glory,  and  not  until  every  gradation  of  color  has  been  traversed 
are  we  suffered  to  rest  from  our  contemplations,  and  drink  deep,  as  it  were, 
from  the  cool  cisterns  of  the  silent  night. 

From  the  time  of  Elijah's  departure  we  notice  a  preponderance  of  clear  re- 
freshing majors,  which  make  us  feel  aware  that  we  are  coming  to  the  end  of 
our  journey — just  as  the  odor  of  brine  from  the  ocean  tells  the  traveller  that 
he  is  approaching  the  sea-shore.  The  great  tenor  song,  "  then  shall  the  right- 
eous shine,"  which  falls  as  out  of  high  heaven,  like  the  clarion  shout  of  an 
angel,  is  in  the  major  ;  so  is  the  chorus,  "  But  the  Lord f  so  is  the  delicious 
quartet,  "  O  come  every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  to  the  waters  f  and  so  also 
is  the  final  chorus,  "And  then  shall  your  light  break  forth  as  the  light  of  the 
morning  !"  The  one  recitative  which  occurs  gives  a  curious  theological  twist 
to  the  close  by  working  in  an  allusion  to  Elijah's  second  advent  as  the  fore- 
runner of  Messiah  ;  indeed,  we  may  call  the  quartet,  "  O  come  every  one," 
strictly  Messianic.  It  is  as  if  Mendelssohn  felt  the  incompleteness  of  the  grand- 
est revelation  in  the  Old  Testament  apart  from  the  New,  and  wished  to  give 
his  hearers  at  least  a  hint  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  a  subject  which  he 
would,  no  doubt,  have  developed  had  he  lived  to  complete  his  unfinished  ora- 
torio of  Christus.  Some  people  complain  of  the  List  chorus  as  dull  and  pro- 
tracted. But  the  more  we  study  the  Elijah,  the  more  we  perceive  that  this 
chorus  is  necessary,  and  in  its  place  at  the  end.  It  is  quite  regular,  and  even 
somewhat  mechanicai,  and  it  leaves  the  mind  in  an  atmosphere  at  once  severe 
and  tranquil.  That  is  a  very  high  level  of  conception  for  the  closing  treatment 
of  so  majestic  a  subject,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  improve  upon  it  without 
fatally  destroying  the  musical  morality  as  well  as  the  artistic  beauty  of  the 
work.  i 

The  Elijah  destroyed  Mendelssohn.  It  was  produced  for  the  first  time 
at  the  Birmingham  Festival  in  1846,  when  Mendelssohn  himself  conducted, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  excitement  and  the  incessant  toil  inci- 
dent upon  so  great  an  undertaking  largely  helped  to  shatter  a  frame  already 
enfeebled  by  excessive  mental  exertion. 

On  the  4th  of  November,  1847,  Felix  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy  died  at 
Leipsic,  before  he  had  completed  his  thirty-ninth  year. 


THE  MASON  &  R1SCH  PIANO 

from  a  Scientific  standpoint. 


THE  artistic  excellence  of  the  MASON  &  RISCH  Pianoforte 
has  been  already  sufficiently  testified  to  by  a  score  of 
great  Musicians,  from  Liszt  downwards.  The  accompanying 
interesting  letter  adds  a  new  testimony  to  the  constructional 
excellence  of  the  Instrument — viewed  from  a  purely  scientific 
standpoint. 

Dr.  Eugene  Haanel  (a  graduate  of  one  of  the  oldest  Conti- 
nental Universities,  that  of  Breslau)  is  well  known  in  Canada 
through  his  active  Scientific  work  in  connection  with  Faraday 
Hall,  Victoria  University,  Cobourg,  where  he  holds  the  Chair 
of  Physics  and  Chemistry.  An  unprejudiced  opinion  from  a 
man  of  such  high  scientific  attainments  cannot  fail  to  be  in- 
teresting to  the  public,  or  to  add  to  the  favourable  impres- 
sion already  produced  by  the  artistic  qualities  of  the  Piano. 


Faraday  Hall,  May  9th,  1883. 
Messrs.  MASON  &  RISCH, 

Gents, — Repeated  visits  to  your  Factory  and  Warerooms  during  the  past  four 
years,  inspired  by  my  interest  in  the  construction  and  improvement  of  Pianos,  have 
made  me  fully  conversant  with  the  work  you  have  done  and  are  now  doing.  I  have 
observed,  with  genuine  satisfaction,  that  you  have  remained  uninfluenced  by  the  com- 
petition among  Piano  Makers  in  the  direction  of  cheapness  rather  than  excellence. 
As  a  consequence  your  Squares  and  Uprights  have  long  stood  at  the  head  of  the  list 
of  Pianos  of  Canadian  manufacture,  but  you  have  reached  the  zenith  by  bringing  out 
a  Grand,  which  is  truly  superb.  I  was  charmed  with  the  tone  of  the  two  magnificent 
instruments  recently  examined  by  myself — a  tone  pure,  sweet,  powerful,  and  flute-like 
— of  a  quality  which  belongs  to  your  Pianos  alone.  I  confess  I  was  almost  startled  to 
see  realized  in  your  Pianos  what  had  long  been  aimed  at,  but  not  reached  hitherto, 
viz.,  a  tone  so  free  from  anharmonic  over-tones,  that  it  can.  emphatically,  be  called 
flute-like.  I  do  not  now  wonder  at  the  strong  expressions  of  praise  accorded  to  your 
pianos  by  so  consummate  a  judge  of  tone-quality  as  Franz  Liszt.  It  is  certainly  a 
matter  of  gratulation  for  Canadians,  that  in  the  short  space  of  six  or  seven  years  your 
Firm  should  have  succeeded  in  competing  with  the  oldest  Firms  by  constructing  a 
Piano  which  has  gained  a  world-wide  reputation. 

Much  of  the  success  of  your  Grands  lies  in  the  construction  of  your  Iron  Plates, 
which  hold  the  Wrest-plank  in  a  novel  manner,  immovably  fixed,  insuring  great 
strength  and  rigidity  to  the  whole  structure  By  this  truly  scientific  device  of  firmly 
wedging  the  wrest-plank  between  projections  of  the  iron  plate,  any  lateral  vibration  of 
the  tuning  pin  is  rendered  inappreciable,  hence  the  absence  of  a  certain  twang  and 
roughness  of  tone  observed  in  instruments  less  firmly  and  less  scientifically  constructed. 
Allow  me,  Gentlemen,  to  congratulate  you  on  this  achievement  and  to  express  the 
hope  that  an  intelligent  public  will,  by  merited  patronage,  second  your  efforts  to 
put  upon  the   market    instruments   honestly   ami    scientifically   constructed    in    every 


particular. 


E.   HAANEL. 


